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Few  topics  have  excited  more  attention  of  late  years  than 
the  situation  and  prospects  of  British  India :— and  happily  in 
the  discussion,  the  well-being  of  our  Indian  brethren  has,  for 
the  most  part,  occupied  a  prominent  place.  In  treating  of 
India,  the  interests  of  India  have  not  been  quite  forgotten,  an 
exception  to  the  general  line  of  argument  when  colonies  have 
occupied  any  share  of  the  pubUc  regard.  The  Westminster 
Review,  whose  great  and  prominent  purpose  is,  to  advocate 
the  claims  of  the  subject  many,  against  the  too  frequent  in- 
trusions of  the  ruling  few,  has  endeavoured  and  will  still  en- 
deavour to  lend  its  aid  in  this  portion  of  the  great  field  of 
poUtics.  And,  in  the  hope  that  its  exertions  will  be  made 
more  widely  useful  by  a  cheap  reprint  of  the  Article  in  No.  XXII, 
on  the  Commerce  and  Colonization  of  India,  it  is  presented 
to  the  public  in  the  present  shape. 


Westminster  Revieio  Office, 
Feb.  3,  1830. 


THE    ARTICLE    ON 

THE  COLONIZATION  AND  COMMERCE  OF 

BRITISH    INDIA. 

FROM    THE 

WESTMINSTER    REVIEW,    No.    XXII. 
For  October  1829. 


Art. IV. — 1.  A  further  Inquirij  into  the  expediency  of   applying  the 
Principles  of  Colonial  Policy  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  of  ^ 
ejecting  an  essential  change  in   its    landed   Tenures,  and  in   the    . 
character  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  the  Author  of  the  original  Inquiry.  ~ 
J.  M.  Richardson.  8vo.  pp.  293.     1828. 

2  Reflections  on  the  present  State  of  British  India,  8vo.  pp.  214. 
Hurst  and  Co.  1829. 

3  A  View  of  the  present  State  and  future  Prospects  of  the  Free  Trade 
and  Colonization  of  India.  8vo.  pp.  106.  Ridgway.     1829. 

4  India;  or  Facts  submitted  to  illustrate  the  Character  and  Condition 
of  the  Native  Inhabitants ,  with  suggestions  for  reforming  the  present 
System  of  Government.  By  R.  RickardSj  Esq.  Svo.  Smithy  Elder, 
and  Co.  pp.  656.     1829. 

TN  No.  VIII.  of  the  Westminster  Review,  a  rapid  sketch  was 
given  of  the- government  of  British  India.  It  is  not  intended 
now  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  and,  happily,  the  state  of 
things  is  considerably  improved  since  that  article  was  written, 
at  least  in  that  to  which  it  yjarticularly  referred,  the  despotic 
interference  with  the  expression  of  public  opinion.  Though  the 
character  of  the  government  remains  what  it  was,  yet  its  temper 
seems  decidedly  to  have  meliorated  :  there  has  been  forbearance 
at  least  exercised  towards  the  press,  instead  of  the  implacable  hos- 
tility which  distinguished  some  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
Governor-general — and  that  forbearance  is  something.  For  the 
importance,  the  necessity,  of  allowing  opinion  to  express  itself 
by  the  organ  of  a  free  press,  we  urgently  contended.  Without 
such  security,  and  in  comparison  with  such  security,  every 
other  check  was  shown  to  be  unavailing,  if  not  useless.  It 
were  well  if  the  freedom  of  the  press  existed  by  a  better  right 
than  that  of  capricious  sufferance.  Very  timid  indeed — and  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at — are  the  criticisms  of  the  newspapers  of 
India  on  the  acts  of  public  functionaries  there.  Baniskment 
and  ruin,  with  which  an  editor  may  at  any  instant  be  visited, 
are  no  trifles  to  weigh  against  a  wandering  word.     The  terrors 


are  there  still,  though  laid  aside  for  the  moment,  and  the  flock 
can  hardly  go  about  in  peace  and  safety  while  the  wolf  is  in 
the  midst  of  them,  albeit  asleep. 

In  turning  over  our  earlier  numbers  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
self-reproach,  and  more  regret,  that  a  subject  of  such  vast 
moment  as  the  government  of  British  India  should  so  seldom 
have  occupied  their  pages.  The  neglect  shall  be  repaired  in 
future,  and  with  usury  for  delay. 

Till  of  late  years,  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  existed  in  this 
country  of  the  state  of  British  India.  The  company  had  gone 
on  adding  field  to  field,  and  kingdom  to  kingdom,  and  the  news  of 
their  military  triumphs  were  the  sole  portion  of  their  history,  with 
which  the  public  was  favoured.  We  were  accustomed  to  listen 
to  the  tale  of  imprisoned  and  ransomed  princes — of  captured 
towns  and  provinces — of  defeated  armies — and  of  splendid 
treaties  of  peace.  The  power  which  was  already  gigantic,  went 
on  increasing  in  magnitude,  and  little  was  heard  but  the  echoes 
of  shoutings  which  celebrated  victories  won. .  Who  inquired — 
who  cared — about  the  vanquished  millions  ?  This  was  the  day 
of  spoliation — of  oppression — of  impunity  ;  but,  little  by  little, 
attention  was  awakened  to  the  huge  empire  which  the  company 
of  merchants  had  gradually  mastered.  Some  of  their  misdoings 
found  a  voice  in  England,  till  at  last  floods  of  light  have  burst 
upon  the  question  ;  and  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  light 
given,  we  reckon  the  intelligent  and  benevolent  authors  of  the 
works  whose  titles  head  this  article,  on  whose  treasures  we  shall 
draw  without  hesitation.* 

Wkether  Mr.   Say's  opinion  of  the   utter  worthlessness  or 

rather  mischievousness  to  us,  of  our  East-India  possessions  be 

well  or  ill-grounded — and  he,  at  all  events,  requires   a   more 

vigorous  adversary  than  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker t — it  is  hardly 

' .    - 1 »  ■ .    I.   ■■  1 1.  — _____——————————— 

*  The  important  services  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  Oriental  Herald  to  the 
popular  cause  of  India,  ought  to  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance. 

t  Mr.  Tucker's  volume,  **  A  Review  of  the  Financial  Situation  of  the 
East-India  Company  in  1824,"  is  valuable  for  some  of  the  tables  and  the 
facts  it  contains  ;  but  many  of  its  deductions  are  eminently  weak.  The 
reasonings  and  statements,  however,  in  favour  of  the  Zemindarry  system, 
making  the  Zemindar  the  landlord,  as  contrasted  with  the  Ryotwarry,  or  the 
system  which  recognizes  the  Ryot  as  the  land  proprietor,  are  valuable  and  in- 
teresting. How  Sismondi  can  have  been  induced  to  prefer  the  latter  is  not 
very  intelligible,  the  Zemindars  having,  at  all  events,  some  capital  in  their 
hands  to  apply  to  agricultural  improvement,  and  the  Ryots  being  wholly 
and  hopelessly  destitute.  The  unsupported  Ryot  is  without  power  to  elevate 
himself  or  to  benefit  others.  No  character  of  fertility,  and  even  were  it 
possessed,  no  intellectual  superiority,  can  stand  in  the  stead  of  capital ;  and 
the  diftercnt  state  of  things  in  Madras  and  Bengal,  so  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter,  is  the  best  elucidation  of  the  workings  of  the  two 


likely  that  those  possessions  should  be  abandoned  by  us.  Nor 
is  such  a  consummation  to  be  wished.  A  power,  a  stupendous 
power,  of  good  is  in  our  hands,  and  the  chances  of  happiness  for 
the  Indian  people  are  greater  from  our  dominion  than  from  that 
of  any  masters  to  whom  it  is  hkely  they  will  be  transferred — 
until  the  spread  of  knowledge  shall  have  prepared  the  way  for 
taking  the  direction  of  their  aflPairs  into  their  own  hands.  But 
as  soon  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  self-government 
would  distribute  among  them  a  greater  portion  of  blessings 
than  they  can  derive  from  foreign  rule,  their  liberation  from  it 
will  be  the  object  of  every  good  man's  aspirations.  That,  how- 
ever, is  evidently  a  very  remote  contingency  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  it  is  equally  our  interest  and  our  duty,  to  obtain  for  Eng- 
land and  for  India,  all  the  benefits  which  their  relative  positions 
can  confer  on  the  greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  both. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  interest  nations  in  the  well-being  of 
nations  who  are  far  away,  until  some  appeal  can  be  made  to  the 
selfish  part  of  our  social  nature,  and  we  begin  to  trace  the 
sympathies  by  which  their  felicity  or  infelicity  operates  on  our 
own.  In  proportion  as  the  discovery  spreads,  that  as  the  vibra- 
tions of  motion  affect  all  matter,  so  the  vibrations  of  individual 
pain  and  pleasure  really  act  upon  the  whole  mass  of  mankind, 
shall  we  enlarge  our  views  and  our  efforts  to  a  more  expansive 
benevolence.  So  vast,  so  exquisite,  are  the  associations  of  the 
material  world,  that  he  who  said  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  was  felt 
through  all  the  regions  of  space,  uttered  a  beautiful  philo- 
sophical truth ;  nor  would  the  moralist  err,  who  should 
proclaim,  that  there  is  no  happiness  produced,  no  misery 
diminished,  without  a  beneficial  operation  on  the  remotest  of 
our  species ; — the  fight  which  is  dissipated  by  distance  is  not 
destroyed — the  circle  on  the  waters  still  agita.tes  the  surface, 
when  its  calmness  to  us  seems  undisturbed,  and  the  good  we 
do  in  our  day  and  generation,  is  blessing  though  unseen,  all 
future  time. 

The  East-India  Question,  however,  seems  to  have  passed 
through  the  twilight  of  indifFerentism  to  something  like  the 
broad  day  of  discussion.  A  few  active  spirits,  sharpened  by 
persecution,  have  created  an  attention  to  a  very  important 
subject,  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest  long  in  its  present 
unsatisfactory  shape.  A  sense  of  injury  suffered  and  injustice 
done,    has    whetted   the  faculties   and   greatly   increased   the 

projects.  Lord  Cornwallis's  permanent  Zemindarry  settlement  certainly- 
recognized  an  intolerable  burthen  of  exaction,  but  it  fixed  its  mammum, 
vthkh  would  otherwise  hav€  goae  on  iRcreasijig. 
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exertions  of  those  useful  agitators,  who  have  at  last  moved  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  British  public  to  take  some 
concern  in  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the  India  of  Britain.  It  is 
at  last  found  out  that  we  have  no  little  stake,  no  little  interest, 
in  the  well-being  of  the  millions — the  uncounted  millions — who 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  subjected 
to  British  sway ;  and  while  the  discussion  proceeds  in  the 
channel  in  which  it  is  now  flowing — while  a  regard  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Indian  population  mingles  with  the  most 
laudable  desire  to  advance  our  own  and  the  national  prosperity, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deed  to  further  so  important  an  object 
by  every  means  in  our  power.  Black  or  white,  European  or 
Asiatic,  bond  or  free.  Christian  or  Pagan,  all,  in  a  word,  who 
can  suffer,  and  all  who  can  enjoy,  ought  to  be  objects  of 
interest,  and  as  far  as  possible,  of  beneficence.  The  wider  the 
field,  the  more  numerous  those  who  occupy  it ;  the  greater  our 
influence  there,  the  higher  and  the  more  peremptory  is  their 
claim  upon  our  anxieties  and  exertions.  And,  estimated  thus, 
there  is  no  topic  which  has  of  late  occupied  the  public  mind,  at 
all  comparable  in  its  magnitude  and  importance  with  that 
before  us. 

It  is  not  proposed  here,  to  revert  much  to  the  earlier  history 
of  British  India.  That  subject  has  been  nearly  exhausted,  in 
one  of  the  most  able,  argumentative,  and  philosophical  works  of 
our  time,  whose  title  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  designate,  while 
it  will  remain  a  perpetual  and  honourable  monument  of  Mr. 
Mill's  industry  and  sagacity.  Its  style,  perhaps,  is  susceptible 
of  improvement — assuredly  so,  if  its  object  were  to  captivate 
the  popular  taste.  But  there  are  few  books  out  of  which  so 
many  important  political  truths  may  be  gathered,  and  none 
which  affords  more  matter  for  valuable  reflection.  It  was  a 
bold  adventure,  to  embark  into  so  remote  a  scene,  without  any 
personal  observation  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  said  to  be 
so  intricate  and  so  pecuhar,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  had 
been  so  often  represented  as  absolutely  necessary  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  former  history,  or  the  present  condition,  of 
the  Indian  people.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  large  masses  of 
men  are  best  regarded  at  a  distance,  though  vicinity  may  be  need- 
ful to  an  acquaintance  with  those  minute  details  which  more  fre- 
quently perplex  than  assist  the  man  whose  inquiries  are  rather  in  to 
great  results,  than  into  trifling  causes.  He  who  would  see  a  vast 
forest,  must  not  lose  himself  among  the  trees,  and  an  extensive 
landscape  can  only  be  advantageously  contemplated  from  some 
distance,  or  some  elevation.  Besides,  the  position  of  an 
European  in   India,   really  excludes  him   from   an   accurate 
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knowledge  of  the  social  and  domestic  condition,  the  opinions 
and  habits,  of  the  people.  Among  them  he  never  dwells  ;  he 
never  meets  them  as  equals  or  companions ;  their  habitual 
thoughts  and  passions  are  not  divulged  to  him  ;  in  his  presence 
they  neither  do  nor  say  what  they  would  do  or  say  in  his 
absence  ;  before  him  they  have  a,  part  to  act,  a  point  to  carry, 
an  end  to  gain.  It  is  only  by  a  remote  influence  that  the 
legislator  reaches  the  circle  of  home.  His  first  concern  is  with 
the  social  relations  of  man,  and  his  most  important  consideration 
is  so  to  act  on  their  social  condition,  as  to  promote  their 
individual  happiness  on  the  widest  possible  scale.  Whether  all 
the  views  of  Mr.  Mill  will  stand  the  test  of  this  principle,  may 
perhaps  be  doubted.  Certain  it  is,  he  consents  they  shall  be 
tried  by  it.  And  it  is  for  those  who  differ  from  him  to  show 
where  he  errs. 

Fears, — and  some  of  them  very  honest,  though  not  very  well 
informed, — have  not  unfrequently  been  excited,  lest  the  con-- 
tinuance  of  our  sovereignty  in  India  should  be  endangered  by 
discussions  respecting  our  government  there.  It  is  strangely 
fancied  that  the  population  will  esteem  us  the  less,  in  the  very 
proportion  in  which  we  deserve  to  be  esteemed  the  more.  But 
no  wise  man, — still  less  a  good  man — would  create  antipathies 
where  he  might  have  awakened  sympathies, — and  no  well- 
meaning  government  would  act  by  terror  and  tyranny,  if  it  could 
carry  on  its  operations  by  and  with  intelligent  public  opinion 
for  its  support.  In  governments,  however,  whether  we  will  or 
not,  changes  must  inevitably  take  place — they  share  like  every 
thing  human-— the  great  inheritance  of  mutability.  Not  to  im- 
prove with  time  is  really  to  deteriorate — for  that  which  was  not 
amiss  in  the  sixteenth  century  would  be  altogether  intolerable 
now.  But  as  pernicious  change  may  be  avoided,  and  benefi- 
cial change  introduced,  by  the  watchfulness  of  those  exercising 
power, — and  as  it  becomes  a  matter  of  prudence  to  avoid  all 
needless  suffering  in  the  progress  of  change, — so  is  it  specially 
the  duty  of  the  ruling  authorities,  to  give  to  the  demand  for 
reform  that  healthful  direction  which  may  secure  the  good  at 
the  slightest  cost  of  evil. 

The  times  are  big  with  promise.  The  period  of  apathy  is 
passed.  A  stirring  interest  on  behalf  of  India  is  widely  dif- 
fused,— and  what  is  more  important  yet,  the  new  governor- 
general  appears  desirous  of  laying  the  foundation  of  reforms, 
long  hoped-for  and  long  denied, — reforms  more  valuable  perhaps 
as  a  confession  of  the  necessity  of  change,  than  important  in  their 
individual  character.  The  notice  which  lord  William  Bentinck 
issued  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1829,  is  so  novel  in  its  cha- 
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racter,  that  nothing  but  irresistible  evidence  could  have  con- 
vinced the  world  of  its  authenticity.  Here  is  a  government 
*'  inviting "  the  suggestions  of  the  intelligent — referring  to 
public  opinion  for  its  testimony  as  to  the  defective  points  of  the 
administration — declaring  that  it  desires  the  spread  of  education 
and  useful  knowledge — and  that  it  will  lend  itself  to  the 
advancement  of  the  *' greatest  happiness"  of  the  empire.  Let 
the  benign  intentions  budding  here,  blossom  into  benefi- 
cent acts  ;  and  the  man  never  trod  the  soil  of  British  India, 
whose  title  to  gratitude  and  admiration  is  comparable  to  that 
which  lord  William  Bentinck  will  win.  This  document  would 
do  honour  to  any  page,  and  with  profound  satisfaction  is  it 
recorded  here :  — 

'^  NOTICE. 

"  The  governor-general  invites  the  communication  of  all  sugges- 
tions tending  to  promote  any  branch  of  national  industry  ;  to  improve 
the  commercial  intercourse  by  land  and  water  ;  to  amend  any  defects 
in  the  existing  establishments  j  to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  education 
and  useful  knowledge ;  and  to  advance  tlie  general  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  British  empire  in  India. 

'*  This  invitation  is  addressed  to  all  native  gentlemen,  landholders, 
merchants,  and  others  -,  to  all  Europeans  both  in  and  out  of  the  service, 
including  that  useful  and  respectahle  body  of  men,  the  indigo  planters, 
who,  from  their  uninterrupted  residence  in  theMofussil,  have  peculiar 
opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  some  of  those  subjects. 

"^  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  private  or  military  secre- 
tary of  the  governor-general. 

''  By  command, 

*'  A.  DoBBS,  private  secretary. 

''  Government  House,  Feb.  23,  1829." 

The  apprehensions  of  the  timid,  while  they  are  for  the  most 
part  founded  on  some  groundless  assumption,  usually  contrive  to 
recommend  themselves  by  some  popular  fallacy,  which  too  often 
comes  most  acceptably  to  the  relief  of  those  minds  to  which 
the  exercise  of  thought  or  of  inquiry  is  far  too  laborious  an 
undertaking.  "  Leave  ivell  alone,''  is  one  of  the  mischievous 
weapons  by  which  the  discussion  of  many  valuable  projects 
has  been  put  to  rest — by  which  many  abuses  have  been  forti- 
fied and  perpetuated — and  much  improvement  annihilated  or 
retarded.  To  ask  soberly  if  all  be  really  well,  and  having  dis- 
covered it  to  be  so,  to  stop  dangerous  innovation,  is  no  part  of 
the  course  pursued.  The  bolder  and  the  better  thing  is,  to 
assume  and  to  assert,  that  '  whatever  is,  is  right' — and  fittest — 
and  best — and  so  to  put  down  all  impugners.  There  is  no  art 
more  thoroughly  understood  by  the  worldly-wise  than  to  dispose 
of  an  intricate  questioa — by  a  sophism — a  dogHna— or  a  proverb 
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— for  these  things  appear  so  like  truth,  and  come  with  the 
sanction  of  such  venerable  authority,  that  no  httle  presence  of 
mind,  and  sometimes  no  Uttle  dexterity,  are  wanting  *  to  shuffle 
off  their  mortal  coils.'  With  one  or  two.assumptions  for  the  sober, 
— and  one  or  two  metaphors  for  the  imaginative, — there  is  no 
position,  however  abominable,  in  which  a  false  reasoner  may  not 
entrench  himself  against  the  attacks  from  the  common  order  of 
intellects. 

What,  then,  is  the  apprehension  expressed  with  regard  to 
India  when  stripped  of  its  metaphorical  adornings  ?  It  is,  that 
a  premature  independence  will  be  the  consequence  of  discus- 
sions which  may  unveil  defects  in  the  system  of  government 
which  has  been  adopted  there.  The  apprehension  is  a  chimera 
at  best ;  and  were  the  prospects  of  Indian  independence 
nearer  at  hand  than  they  are,  it  becomes  those  who  think 
that  the  present  state  of  things  is  beneficial  alike  to 
England  and  to  India,  to  remove  the  evils  which  endanger 
its  permanence.  It  is  far  easier  to  rule  contented  than  dis- 
contented subjects.  If  the  grievances  complained  of  are  real, 
they  ought  promptly  to  be  removed  ;  if  imaginary,  they  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  examined,  for  the.  honour  of  the  government 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  complainants.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  the  prosperity  of  our  Indian  empire, — the  happi- 
ness of  our  Indian  subjects, — should  not  at  least  be  among  the 
primary  ends  which  the  government  proposes  to  itself.  If  revenue 
be  the  main  object,  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of  revenue  must  be 
closely  connected  with  the  amount  of  property  ;  and  the  power 
of  supporting  taxation  can  only  grow  with  the  power  of  creating 
wealth.  Well-calculating  and  widely-judging  governments 
soon  learn  that  the  public  treasury  best  prospers  where  the 
public  happiness  is  best  provided  for ;  and  that  of  all  the 
enemies  which  a  finance  minister  has  to  deal  with,  popular 
discontent  is  the  worst. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  author  of  "  Colonial  Policy,"  that  the 
insecurity  of  our  Indian  *  possessions  has  been  strenuously 
insisted  on  both  by  those  who  most  earnestly  recommend  and 
most  earnestly  deprecate  innovation  ;  and  it  is  a  very  convenient 
position  for  both.  "  Beware,"  says  one,  "  India  is  as  quiet  as 
gunpowder,*" — "  India  is  as  quiet  as  gunpowder,"  retorts  the 
other,  "  therefore  beware  !"  The  spark  apprehended  by  this  man 
is  discussion  ;  the  spark  dreaded  by  the  other,  is  discontent :  and 
so, — as  men  are  wont,- — they  play  with  metaphors  just  as  if 
they  were  facts — the  state  of  India  not  being  fairly  comparable 

*  Colonial  Policy,  p.  12. 
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to  gunpowder  at  all.  A  grain  may  be  here,  and  a  grain  there, 
but  they  will  be  best  found  out  in  the  day-light,  and  when  men 
are  allowed  both  to  see  and  to  speak. 

It  has  been  a  practice  of  late  to  form  a  very  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  power  of  Russia  ;  and  our  East  India  possessions 
have  been  represented  as  pre-eminently  exposed  to  danger  from 
that  quarter.  Russia  has  greatly  profited,  no  doubt,  by  widely- 
spread  delusions  as  to  her  real  influence.  Her  territories  are 
extended  indeed,  but  her  resources  are  few ;  her  population 
miserably  bare  with  a  reference  to  the  country  over  which  they 
are  spread ;  her  revenues  trifling,  and  collected  at  an  enormous 
cost  and,  to  a  great  extent,  out  of  duties  paid  by  foreigners  on 
the  export  of  her  raw  commodities.  By  her  credit  abroad,  while 
she  is  enabled  to  borrow,  she  can  of  course  perform  all  that  can 
be  effected  by  money.  She  is  a  successful  trader  on  foreign 
capital ;  at  home  her  paper  currency  is  at  a  discount  of  seventy- 
five  per  cent ;  abroad,  she  can  find  money  at  six  per  cent  interest ; 
left  to  her  own  means,  she  could  hardly  have  marched  twenty 
thousand  men  to  the  Balkan,  but  if  she  can  dispose  of  the 
treasures  of  other  nations,  she  may  make  a  high-way  where  she 
pleases.  It  is  not  the  army  of  Moscow,  but  the  exchange  of 
Amsterdam  that  subdues  the  Mussulmans,  So  assisted,  any 
power  might  become  alarming.  If  the  Hopes,  the  Barings,  and 
thejlothschildg.^£.,Eurppe,  choose  to  allow  the  pacha  of  Tripoli 
to  use  tfieir  names  and  employ  their  resources,  his  highness  may 
also  become  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  many  monarchies.  And  as 
Russia  is  financially  provided  for  by  the  wealth  of  other  nations, 
instead  of  by  her  own,  so  she  is  intellectually  represented  by  the 
picked  men  of  many  people,  instead  of  by  her  own  sons.  Her 
ministers,  her  commanders,  her  ambassadors,  are  gathered  from 
among  all  tribes  and  tongues.  Germany,  France,  Italy,  England, 
Greece,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Corsica,  have  all  contributed  to 
furnish  Russia  with  her  eminent  leaders.  She  does  not  stand 
on  her  own  civilization,  but  on  that  of  Europe.  Into  the  market 
of  the  States  she  comes  with  few  samples  of  her  own  productions, 
and  carries  on  her  operations  with  the  funds  of  her  neighbours. 
Her  surface  is  all  glare  and  gold,  but  there  is  no  solidity.  She  is 
a  huge  inflation,  a  political  night-mare.  But  the  weakness  of 
others,  is  just  as  availing  to  her  as  her  own  strength  ;  and  the 
reputation  of  power,  is,  for  public  purposes,  as  good,  and  far 
less  costly  than  its  possession. 

If  then  Russia  be  not  alarming  on  account  of  what  she  could 
bring  to  India,  neither  would  she  be,  on  account  of  any  thing 
she  would  find  there.  Whatever  corruption  or  irritation  might 
lead  a  few  scattered  and  feeble  tribes  to  do,  it  is  quite  certain 
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the  mass  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  population  would 
take  no  part  in  favour  of  Russian  invaders.     When,  however, 
the  eye  of  inquiry  is  turned  towards  Russia,  it  would  be  well  if 
lessons  were  learnt  from  her  system  of  foreign  conquest.     Her 
first  and  mightiest  instrument  is  the  encouragement  of  colonists. 
From  every  quarter  she  seeks  the  settlement  of  a  greater  civiliza- 
tion among  her  newdy-acquired  subjects,  and  not  Russians  alone, 
but  every  intelligent  stranger  is  invited,   is   recompensed  for 
consenting  to  take  up  his  abode  among  them.    The  colonists  of 
Russia  enjoy  all  the  rights  which  are  possessed  by  Russian 
natives.     There  is  no  exclusion  from  office,  no  oppressive  mono- 
poly, no  claim  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  soil.     It  may  be  said, '  j 
that  Russia  herself  owes  every  thing  to  colonization ;  the  earliest    1 
seeds  of  her  prosperity  were  sown  by  strangers ;  by  strangers    I 
whose  habits  were  wholly  unlike  those  of  her  aboriginal  children.    \ 
The  wgaltii  of  her  early  commerce  was  altogether  the  wealth  of-""^ 
foreigners  ;  and  her  most  flourishing  spots,  whether  in  cities  or 
in  agricultural  districts,  are  to  this  moment  occupied  by  men  of 
distant  extraction. 

If  the  object  of  the  East-India  Company  be  merely  to  introduce  |  s^ 
such  a  government  as  may  enable  them  to  hold  an  undisputed  |  r 
possession  of  the  country,  that  end  is  undoubtedly  answered  by 
the  present  state  of  things.  And  it  may  be  conceded,  too,  that  j 
their  sway  is  a  far  happier  one  for  the  people  than  that  of  the  j 
Mahommedan  or  Hindoo  princes  whom  they  have  supplanted. _J 
Extensive  insurrection  is  little  probable,  with  the  organized 
machinery  the  company  possesses  ;  the  intellectual  superiority 
of  their  instruments  to  all  that  surrounds  them,  and  the  habits 
of  the  Indian  population,  always  accustomed  to  extortion  and 
little  disposed  to  revolt.  If  the  government  were  worse,  or  the 
people  better,  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  change.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  an  indifferent 
government  cannot  venture  to  instruct  and  to  improve  its  depend- 
ents without  consenting  to  modify  and  meliorate  its  own  system. 
In  India  there  is  obviously  a  demand  for  a  better  state  of  things. 
That  demand  springs  originally  from  those,  who  are  not,  it  is 
true,  the  natives  of  the  country ;  but  on  that  very  ground  they  are 
entitled  to  special  attention,  because  their  interests  are  English 
interests ;  their  feeUngs  are  English  feelings.  The  inteUigent 
part  of  the  natives  sympathize  with  these  reformers  more  and 
more.  Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  these  appeals,  in 
which  the  names  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics  are  blended.  They 
show  a  community  of  purpose,  a  mutual  understanding  as  to  the 
end  in  view,  and  they  are  evidence  of  a  fraternizing  spirit,  above 
dl  to  be  encouraged* 
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It  is  a  very  common  and  a  very  convenient  fallacy,  when 
abuses  take  place  abroad,  to  assume  that  those  who  are  at  home 
have  no  adequate  means  of  investigating  them,  and  a  bold  claim 
to  superior  local  information  is  frequently  made  the  shield  of 
distant  enormities.  But  what  is  truth  and  justice  in  one  place, 
is  truth  and  justice  every  where  :  and  however  circumstances 
may  modify  the  human  character,  man  is  every  where  man ;  for 
whose  happiness  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  who  are  set  in 
authority  over  him  to  provide.  In  the  discussion  of  the  East- 
India  question,  it  has  happened,  not  only  that  many  excellent 
and  inteUigent  men  within  the  circle  of  the  Company's  influence 

(have  admitted  that  the  existing  system  demands  modifications 
and  improvements ;  but  a  party,  a  strong  and  growing  party, 
closely  connected  and  associated  now  with  the  commercial 
influence  of  Britain,  has  appeared  in  India  itself.  Matters  cannot 
remain  in  their  present  position,  and  while  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  merchants  of  England  will  obtain  the  best  terms  they 
are  able,  for  themselves  ;  it  is  above  all  to  be  desired,  that  the 
well-being  of  the  natives  of  India  should  reckon  for  something 
in  the  matter.  Unhappily,  the  many  are  the  last  objects  which 
occur  to  the  thoughts  and  the  anxieties  of  the  few. 

The  East-India  Company  professes  to  be  a  company  of 
merchant  ad  venturers  trading  to  the  East.  A  very  badly-conducted 
commercial  concern  it  has  been,  leaving  ruinous  results  upon 
its  trading  transactions  even  in  days  of  its  greatest  seeming 
prosperity.  It  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  army  of 
military  adventurers  conquering  in  the  East.  Its  commercial 
proceedings  make  up  a  very  small  part  of  its  history ;  and  a  part 
which  reflects  no  honour  on  those  who  have  had  the  guidance  of 
"^it.  It  appears,  from  the  best  authorities,  that  the  commercial 
losses  of  the  Company  have  been  enormous,  and  that  they  have 
been  covered,  either  by  exactions  on  the  people  of  India,  in  the 
form  of  produce  or  tribute,  or  taxes  on  the  people  of  England  in 
the  shape  of  monopolies  ;  and  thus  have  the  dividends  on  East- 
^ —  India  Stock  been  long  discharged.  The  now  generally-recognized 
principles  of  pohtical  economy,  would  in  themselves  serve  to 
demonstrate  that  a  trading  company  separated  from  its  unfair 
privileges  has  little  chance  against  the  rivalry  of  individuals  ; 
bat  a  worse  system  of  trading  management  than  that  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  has  scarcely  ever  had  existence.  If  space 
allowed,  it  could  easily  be  shown,  that  in  every  requisite  to 
success  it  is  lamentably  deficient;  deficient  in  activity,  in 
economy,  in  information ;  that  it  has  done  little  to  improve  old 
channels,  and  less  to  open  new  ones ;  that  its  agency  is  cumbrous, 
costly,  and  careless;  that  the  commercial  local  knowledge  of  its 
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instruments  is  inconceivably  small ;  that  wherever  competition 
has  been  allowed  to  meet  it,  it  has  precipitately  fled  the  field ; 
that  the  statements  of  its  accredited  witnesses  as  to  the  impos- 
sibiUty  of  extending  either  the  imports  or  exports  of  India  have 
been  falsified  by  experience  and  by  fact ;  that  results  which 
they  not  only  declared  were  unobtainable  by  them,  but  chimeric 
cal  and  impossible,  have  been  brought  about  by  a  few  inde- 
pendent adventurers,  in  spite  of  the  many  disadvantages  under 
which  they  labour.* 

The  least  thing  to  be  expected  from  the  East-India  Com- 
pany is,  that  they  should  show  to  the  proprietors  and  the 
public,  that  their  commerce  is  in  itself  beneficial  to  them  ;  and 
at  this  very  first  step  of  the  argument  they  falter  and  fall.  In 
fact,  the  correspondence  of  the  directors  with  their  agents  often 

*  There  is  a  passage  in  lord  Grenville^s  speech  during  tlie  discussions 
in  1813,  so  beautiful,  philosophical,  and  appropriate,  that  we  are  proud 
to  transfer  it  to  our  pages. 

**  To  what  extent  this  trade  (of  India)  may  then  be  carried,  presumptuous 
indeed  would  be  the  man  who  shall  now  venture  to  pronounce.  On  what 
evidence,  what  conjecture,  would  he  found  his  judgment  ?  What  present 
knowledge,  what  past  experience  of  India  could  possibly  decide  that  ques- 
tion ?  "  No  commerce,"  Trebatius,  or  Quintus  Cicero,  returning  from  a 
campaign  in  Britain,  would  probably  have  informed  the  Roman  senate, 
*'  no  commerce  can  ever  be  carried  on  with  that  uncivilized,  uncultivated 
island,  divided  absolutely  from  the  whole  world  by  tempestuous  and  unna- 
vigable  seas,  and  inhabited  only  by  naked  and  houseless  barbarians."  "  No 
commerce,"  some  sage  counsellor  of  Henry  or  Elizabeth  might,  vyith  equal 
authority,  have  assured  those  monarchs,  can  ever  be  opened  with  the  dreary 
wilds  of  North  America,  a  land  covered  with  impenetrable  forests,  the  shelter 
only  of  some  wandering  tribes  of  the  rudest  and  mo.st  ferocious  savages." 
Yet  of  these  predictions  the  folly  might  be  palliated  by.  the  inexperience. 
In  the  defect  of  better  knowledge,  such  conjectures  might  even  pass  for 
wisdom.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  those  who  deny  the  possibility,  not  of 
opening  new  sources  for  the  commerce  of  mankind,  but  of  enlarging  its 
present  channels  ?  Who  tell  us  that  the  trade  we  now  carry  on  with  India 
must,  in  all  future  times,  be  limited  to  its  actual  amount?  Strange  and 
unprecedented  necessity !  which  has  thus  set  bounds  to  human  industry  and 
enterprise,  arrested  the  progress  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  by  some 
blasting  and  malignant  influence,  blighted  the  natural  increase  of  social 
improvement.  With  full  and  confident  assurance,  may  we  repel  these  idle 
apprehensions.  By  commerce,  commerce  will  increase,  and  industry  by 
industry.  So  it  has  ever  happened,  and  the  great  Creator  of  the  world  has 
not  exempted  India  from  this  common  law  of  our  nature.  The  supply  first 
following  the  demand  will  soon  extend  it.  By  new  facilities,  new  wants 
and  new  desires  will  be  produced.  And  neither  climate,  nor  religion,  nor 
long-established  habits,  no,  nor  even  poverty  itself,  the  greatest  of  all 
present  obstacles,  will  ultimately  refuse  the  benefits  of  such  an  intercourse 
to  the  native  population  of  that  empire.  They  will  derive  from  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce,  as  every  other  people  has  uniformly  derived  from  it, 
new  comforts  and  new  conveniences  of  life,  new  incitements  to  industry 
and  new  enjoyments,  in  just  reward  of  increased  activity  and  enterprise." 
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presents  the  ludicrous  exhibition  of  instructions  to  make  in- 
vestments even  at  a  sacrifice  ;*  and  the  consequence  of  such 
management  is  the  very  natural  and  necessary  one — enormous 
commercial  losses — losses  which  would  conduct  to  bankruptcy 
any  dozen  commercial  houses  that  ever  existed.  The  thirty 
millions  of  debt  which  now  presses  on  the  government  and  people 
of  India,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  their  commercial  deficit. f 
Their  territorial  revenues  are  amply  sufficient  to  defray  the 
charges  of  the  administration ;  and  if  economy  were  the  order 
of  the  day,  a  very  large  surplus  would  remain. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  has  put  the  matter  in  rather  a  different 
point  of  view,  in  his  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1821,  by  stating  that  "  if  the  China  mono- 
poly were  now  to  fail,  the  Company  would  not  have  where- 
withal to  pay  the  dividends  to  the  proprietors,  the  Indian  terri- 
tory not  only  yielding  nothing,  but  being  largely  in  debt :"  an 
acknowledgment,  that  independently  of  being  shut  out  by  the 
Company's  charter  from  all  the  benefits  of  the  export  trade  to 
China,  the  people  of  England  are  taxed  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  gross  proceeds  of  the  monopoly,  in  order  that  the  Company 
may  discharge  its  debts  to  the  proprietary ;  so  that  in  fact  the 
Company  is  constantly  levying  contributions  on  the  British 
public,  to  enable  it  to  inflict  a  constant  injury  on  that  same 
public.  The  fable  speaks  of  the  anguish  of  the  eagle  that  was 
shot  by  an  arrow  plumed  from  its  own  wing — here  is  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  story,  and  that  in  the  case  of  millions.  The 
declaration  that  the  Company,  as  a  trading  concern,  requires 
the  protection  of  monopoly  for  its  existence,  is  in  itself  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  it  cannot  stand  the  ground  of  fair  and  ho- 
nourable competition;  and,  if  the  fact  be  so,  that  fact  alone 
should  serve  for  the  death-warrant  of  the  Company,  as  a  body  of 
chartered  merchants.  But  we  repeat,  disentangle  the  accounts 
of  the  Company,  attach  to  their  commercial  proceedings  the 
charges  that  really  belong  to  them,  and  it  will  be  found  that, 
even  with  their  China  monopoly,  whose  annual  profits  are  not 
less  than  a  million,  they  have  for  years  been  conducting  a  series 
of  ruinous  ad  ventures.  J 

But  even  supposing  the  Company  could  demonstrate  that 

*  Two  examples  out  of  many ;  '  you  are  not  to  forbear  sending  even 
those  sorts  (of  investments)  which  are  attended  with  loss.' — Letter  to 
Bengal,  of  yipril  7,  177s. 

'  Should  you  have  to  determine  on  the  quantum  of  investment,  you  will 
incline  to  the  more  ample  scale  of  provision.'— Z)iV^o,  June  20,  1820. 

t  See  Mr.  Rickard's  Tables,  p.  238. 

X  Ibid. 
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their  commerce  is  profitable  to  themselves,  they  are  bound  to 
show  that  others  do  not  suffer  more  than  they  themselves  gain. 
And  liere,  at  least,  the  case  is  a  clear  one,  as  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned.  Happen  what  may  to  the  rival  adventurers,  the 
consumers  must  be  benefitted  by  the  rivalry.  Competition 
inevitably  lowers  prices — and  to  the  extent  of  their  fall,  there 
will  be  a  saving  to  the  purchaser. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  a  trade  which  is  a  very  J 
losing  one  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  may  not  be  very  lucra-  ' 
tive  when  pursued  by  individual  adventurers.  The  extra- 
ordinary contrast  presented  between  the  free  trade  of  the  East 
now  in  the  hands  of  individual  merchants,  and  that  trade  while 
conducted  by  the  East-India  Company,  presents  such  and  so 
much  valuable  instruction,  that  we  shall  detail  more  at  length 
some  of  the  particular  facts  of  the  case. 

Of  the  Pamphlet  on  the  Free  Trade  and  Colonization  of 
India,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
its  century  of  pages  which  does  not  in  itself  contain  irrefragable 
evidence  of  the  positions  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  whole  to 
advocate.  These  are  the  sort  of  reasonings  with  which  it  im- 
peratively becomes  the  partisans  of  the  Company  to  grapple 
and  to  overthrow.  They  must  explain  why  the  value  of  the 
Company's  exports  fell  gradually  under  their  monopoly  from 
2,924,829/.  which  was  the  amount  in  1794,  down  to  1,699,125/. 
the  amount  in  1814,  the  last  year  of  their  exclusive  privileges  ; 
and  how,  from  2,364,358/.  the  exports  to  India  and  China  in 
the  first  year  of  free  trade  (imperfect  as  that  freedom  is),  they 
have  gradually  risen  to  5,212,353/.,*  the  returns  of  the  year 
1828;  of  which,  under  the  influence  of  competition,  notwith- 
standing immense  accessions  of  population  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  twenty  milhons,  the  exports  of  merchandise  by  the 
Company  amounted  only  to  636,441/.,  and  to  462,369/.  of 
military  stores.  The  import  trade  of  the  Company  amounted, 
in  the  year  1814,  from  India  and  China  to  6,298,386/.  The 
declared  value  of  the  imports  of  1828,  is  11,220,576/. 

Superb  as  is  this  result  in  its  whole,  no  less  satisfactory  are 
its  details.  The  exports  of  manufactured  cottons  were  16,252/. 
exported  in  1814  by  the  Company,  and  74,673/.  by  the  private 
traders,  making  together  90,925/.  In  1828,  the  value  of  British 
manufactured  cottons  exported  was  2,049,890/.  The  East- 
India  Company  have  guarded  their  monopoly  of  the  woollen 

*  Since  the  publication  of  this  Pamphlet,  we  have  the  parliamentary 
returns  for  the  year  1828,  and  shall  therefore  employ  them  for  our  quota- 
tions. 
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trade  to  China  (the  principal  seat  of  demand)  with  singular 
perseverance  and  pertinacity.  What  in  the  result?  In  1814 
the  Company  exported  to  the  amount  of  1 ,064/222/. ;  the  pri- 
vate trader  only  20,213/. ;  together  1,084,435/.  In  1828  the 
exports  of  the  private  traders  were  267,619/. ;  those  of  the  Com- 
pany, 618,412/.  The  Company's  list  of  exported  woollens  is 
confined  to  three  or  four  articles  :  they  have  introduced  no  new 
fabrics— they  have  explored  no  new  fields.  In  the  exports  of. 
the  free  traders,  a  great  variety  of  articles  will  be  found  which 
would  probably  never  have  been  offered  on  the  other  side  of 
,the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  not  a  portion  of  the  Company's 
monopoly  been  broken  down.  So  it  is  with  metals  ;  of  spelter, 
quicksilver  and  brass — never  exported  by  the  Company  till 
free  trade  introduced  them — the  value  shipped  in  1828  is 
67,276/.  A  proportionate  increase  in  the  exports  of  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  other  metals,  has  followed  the  opening  of  the 
ports  of  India  to  commercial  adventure.  The  exports  of  glass 
and  earthenware  alone,  articles  of  extremely  small  importance 
under  the  Company's  charges,  amounted,  in  1828,  to  141,623/. 
One  word  of  prudential  counsel  here.  For  though  a  vast 
increase  of  the  commerce  of  England  may  safely  be  calculated 
I  on  if  the  restrictions  which  still  impede  her  intercourse  with  the 
\  eastern  world  should  be  removed,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
I  that  the  excitement  which  has  been  awakened  will  lead  to  much 
1  improvident  adventure,  and  consequent  heavy  loss.  The  mar- 
j  kets  of  the  East  will  be  overstocked,  and  the  shippers  of  the 
I  West  will  be  ruined.  The  progress  of  all  healthful  demand  is 
slow,  and  prudence  requires  a  patient  watching  for  any  great 
results.  It  is  true  that  the  rush  and  overflow  of  commodities, 
and  the  consequent  fall  of  prices,  are  frequently  introductory  to 
an  increased  permanent  demand,  for  which  they  serve  to  prepare 
the  way;  but  then  the  wisdom  of  the  second  wave  of  adven- 
turers turns  to  account  the  folly  of  the  first ;  and  caution  is 
needed  more  abundantly  for  remote  markets — whence  advices 
must  always  be  old,  and  for  whose  contingencies  no  common 
foresight  can  provide. 

Of  the  almost  boundless  facilities  which  India  offers  for  the 
productions  of  most  important  articles  of  import,  Mr.  Craw- 
furd''s  tract  (for  we  believe  it  may  be  attributed  to  him)  affords 
striking  illustrations.  The  indifferent  quality  of  many  Indian 
articles  is  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  knowledge,  of 
capital,  or  of  the  facilities  necessary  to  the  protection  and  suc- 
cess of  the  settler.  <  Indigo  is  the  production  which  has  been 
most  the  object  of  atteiltte»,^nd  has  suffered  least  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Company's  agents.  In  1784,  the  import  from  Ben- 


gal  was  245,000  lbs.  In  1828  it  was  9,683,620  lbs.,  an  increase  ! 
in  amount  from  80,000/.  to  more  than  three  millions  sterling.  | 
Its  quality  has  improved  as  its  quantity  has  increased  ;  and  it  I 
is  now  estimated  at  about  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  better  than  f 
that  of  South  America.  In  1814  the  quantity  of  cotton-wool  ' 
imported  was  2,850,3181bs. ;  in  1828,  32,339,282  lbs.  It&i 
excellence  has  not  advanced  like  that  of  indigo ;  and  Mr. 
Crawfurd  gives  a  simple  and  satisfactory  reason  : — 

'  The  quantity  of  British  capital  which   is  allowed  under  existing    i\ 
regulations  to  benefit  the  agriculture  of  India,  is  comparatively  trifling ;  j^ 
and  it  is  more  advantageously  employed  in  producing  indigo  than  in    ' 
improving  cotton.     A  few  hundred   acres   of  land  are  sufficient  to 
invest  a  large  capital  in  indigo,  and  a  very  small  number  of  Europeans 
is  sufficient  for  superintendence.     Thousands  of  acres  would  not  be 
sufficient   for   the  same   investment  of  cotton,  and  from  the  small 
number  of  Europeans  there  could  be  no  adequate  superintendence 
over  so  wide  an  extent  of  country/— p.  25. 

Of  the  cotton  annually  consumed  in  Britain,  which  amounts 
to  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  pounds,  the  United  States 
furnish  nearly  three  fourths,  and  employ  in  the  transit  nearly  ^3^ 
120,000  tons  of  shipping ;  while  the  whole  of  the  inward  ton- 
nage from  the  East  Indies,  entered  in  the  year  1828,  for  all  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  amounts  to  64,636  tons. 

The  imports  of  sugar  from  the  East  Indies  were,  in  1814, 
4,904,368  lbs. ;  in  1828  they  amounted  to  57,885,072  lbs. 
This  article  suffers  especially  from  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
Indian  peasantry  ;  the  rolling,  boding,  and  distilling  machinery 
is  of  the  rudest  character.  The  manufacture  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  poverty-struck  Ryot;  with  moi^  capital, 
— more  talent, — the  East-India  territories  might  supply  the 
world.  Tobacco  has  been  cultivated  in  India  from  a  period  not 
distant  from  that  of  its  first  introduction  from  America.  The 
ignorance  of  its  Indian  producers  has  left  the  commodity  in  the 
most  miserable  backwardness.  Its  value-  averages  not  a  third 
of  that  of  the  United  States  ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  know  that 
the  soil  and  climate  of  India  are  singularly  Well  adapted  to  its 
production.  In  1827  more  than  thirty-three  millions  of  pounds 
was  imported  into  Great  Britain  ;  of  which,  only  5,849  lbs.  were 
shipped  in  India.  In  1828  not  a  single  pound  was  imported 
thence.  Of  coffee,  again,  the  East-India  Company  imported  in 
1828,  only  3,136  lbs.  of  the  more  than  seven  millions  of  pounds 
which  arrived  from  the  East.  The  importation  of  coffee  into 
Europe,  in  1828,  was  nearly  two  and  fifty  millions  of  pounds, 
in  value  more  than  five  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  The  con- 
sumption of  this  article  has  gone  on  at  a  rapidly  increasing 
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rate;  and  in  the  Brazils  alone,  in  seven  years,  from  1820  to 
1827,  the  production  has  been  raised  from  less  than  twenty  to 
more  than  forty  millions  of  pounds.  Of  pepper,  the  consump- 
tion of  which,  in  former  periods,  was  mainly  supplied  from 
•  Malabar,  the  parent  country  of  the  plant,  and  the  only  portion 
of  the  East-India  Company's  dominions  which  produces  it,^ 
Malabar  now  supplies  no  more  than  the  one  seventeenth  part. 

So  much  for  the  present  position — so  much  for  the  future 
prospects — of  oriental  commerce.  And  if  that  commerce  has 
suffered  for  ages,  as  we  have  seen,  in  consequence  of  the  odious 
and  pernicious  fetters  which  the  exclusive  system  of  England 
bound  about  it :  still  more  has  it  suffered  from  the  state  of 
things  in  India — a  state  of  things,  whose  object  has  been  to 
sever  all  intimate  connection  between  the  two  countries — to 
deny  to  the  East  the  benefits  of  Western  civilization,  and  to 
the  West  the  re-action  of  oriental  prosperity,  by  opposing 
the  colonization  of  British  India.  The  evil  which  has  been 
done,  and  the  good  which  has  been  prevented,  have  alike  grown 
out  of  the  refusal  to  allow  Englishmen  to  fix  their  own  tents,  to 
plant  their  own  vines,  and  to  sit  under  their  own  fig-tree,  in 
that  country. 

It  has  been,  in  other  days,  the  boast, — the  unintelligible 
boast — of  the  partisans  of  the  East-India  Company, — that  we 
had  conquered  India,  and  had  not  possessed  ourselves  of  one 
foot  of  the  territory.  What  more  than  the  nett  rental  of  the  soil, 
the  Company  could  appropriate  to  itself,  nobody  has  undertaken 
to  show.  The  Company  is  the  universal  landlord — but  a  landlord 
with  armed  agents — it  is  an  absentee  of  the  worst  character — a 
reckless  spendthrift — leaving  its  tenantry  in,  or  condemning  them 
to,  the  very  lowest  pittance  of  food  and  clothing  by  which 
existence  can  be  made  to  hang  together.  Desirous  as  we  are  of 
remedying  the  abuses  that  are  inflicted  in  India,  we  question 
none  of  the  rights  by  which  the  Company  hold  their  power  ; 
howsoever  the  territories  of  India  may  have  been  acquired,  the 
present  holding  of  the  Company  must  be  recognized,  and  a 
consideration  paid  to  them  by  the  settlers  for  such  portion  of 
their  interest  as  they  may  be  disposed  to  cede.  The  first  and 
principal  object  is,  that  an  inlet  should  be  found  throughout  that 
worse  than  Chinese  wall  with  which  they  have  surrounded  their 
dominions ;  that  a  fair  opportunity  be  at  least  given  to  those 
who  desire  to  introduce  their  commercial  and  agricultural  know- 
ledge— that  some  channel  be  opened  in  India  where  the  stream 
of  wealth  and  activity  may  flow  as  it  will.  The  political  world, 
like  the  world  of  science,  is  full  of  inquiry  ;  and  tlie  statesman, 
as  well  as  the  philosopher,  is  beginning  to  feel  the  irresistibleness 
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of  the  demand  which  urges  *'  Fiat  experimentum."  Governments 
may  argue  as  they  will,  and  assume  what  they  please,  but  into 
the  crucible  of  reflection  their  sayings  and  their  doings  must 
be  flung ;  and  the  more  strenuous  their  opposition  to  inquiry, 
the  stronger  becomes  the  disposition  and  the  determination  to 
inquire ;  and  the  worse  their  case  appears  in  the  eye  of  that 
opinion  which,  after  all,  is  the  great  settler  of  states. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  explain  the  tenure  by  which  land 
is  held  in  India.*  The  question,  whether  the  property — the  fee- 
simple — is  in  the  hands  of  the  government — or  of  the  Zemindars 
— or  of  the  Ryots  — or  neither — or  in  all — is  a  question  of  little 
comparative  moment,  and  of  much  intricacy.  By  some 
machinery  or  other,  the  government  has  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoil,  and  has  managed  to  obtain  from  Zemindar  and  Ryot  such 
a  proportion  of  all  they  produce  as  to  leave  both  in  a  state  of 
impoverishment.f  Lord  Cornwallis's  permanent  settlement  was 
a  clear  good,  as  far  as  it  went — it  defined,  or  sought  to  define,  the 

*  The  first  chapter  of  the  third  part  of  Mr.  Rickard's  India  contains 
very  ample  and  valua])le  details  on  this  subject. 

t  The  author  of  '*  Reflections  on  the  Present  State  of  British  India"  gives 
as  the  average  nett  produce  of  a  farm  of  eight  and  one  third  English  acres, 
rent  and  expenses  being  paid,  eighty-seven  rupees,  or  £.8  Ts.  per  annum ; 
the  calculation  is  made  from  Colbrooke's  Tables,  p.  125.  Such  being  the 
situation  of  the  land-occupying  parts  of  the  population,  that  of  the  unem- 
ployed poor  who  swarm  in  India  may  perhaps  be  estimated  ;  but  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  author  are  the  best  illustration  of  the  facts  of  the  case  : 

*'  On  many  occasions  of  ceremony  in  the  families  of  wealthy  individuals, 
it  is  customary  to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor;  sometimes  four  annas 
(about  three-pence),  and  rarely  more  than  eight  annas  each.  When  such 
an  occurrence  is  made  known,  the  poor  assemble  in  immense  numbers, 
and  the  roads  are  covered  with  them  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  in  every 
direction.  On  their  approaching  the  place  of  gift,  no  notice  is  taken  o  f 
them,  though  half-famished  and  almost  unable  to  stand,  till  towards  the 
evening,  when  they  are  called  into  an  enclosed  space,  and  huddled  together 
for  the  night  in  such  cro\vds,  that  notwithstanding  their  being  in  the  open 
air,  it  is  surprising  how  they  escape  suffocation.  When  the  individual 
who  makes  the  donation  perceives  that  all  the  applicants  are  in  the  enclo- 
sure (by  which  process  he  guards  against  the  possibility  of  any  poor  wretch 
receiving  his  l)oiinty  twice),  he  begins  to  dispense  his  alms,  either  iu  the 
night  or  on  the  following  morning,  by  taking  the  poor  people  one  by  one 
from  the  place  of  tlieir  confinement,  and  driving  them  off  as  soon  as  they 
have  received  their  pittance.  The  number  of  people  thus  accumulated 
generally  amounts  to  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand,  and  from  the  distance 
they  travel,  and  tlie  hardships  they  endure  for  so  inconsideral)lc  a  bounty, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  destitute  condition. 

"  In  the  interior  of  Bengal  there  is  a  class  of  inhabitants  who  live  by 
catching  fish  in  the  ditches  and  rivulets,  the  men  employing  themselves 
during  the  whole  day,  and  the  women  travelling  to  the  nearest  city,  often 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  to  sell  the  produce.  The  rate  at  which  these 
poor  creatures  perform  their  daily  journey  is  almost  incredible,  and  the 


claims  of  government — by  fixing  the  permanent  rate  of  land-tax 
tluoughout  the  then  conciucrcd  provinces.  It  has  been  promised 
again  and  again,  to  extend  the  benefit  to  the  territories  which 
have  been  since  added  to  our  Indian  empire — but  the  promise, 
often  and  solemnly  made,  has  remained  unperformed. 

At  present  no  Englishman  can  have  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  India  ;  he  is  a  foreigner  not  planted  there,  nor 
held  by  any  of  the  ties  of  attachment  to  soil  or  country.  He 
amasses  Avealth  not  to  be  spread  and  to  reproduce  itself  there, 
but   to   be  spent   thousands  of  miles  away,  in  the  land  from 

|l  whence  he  came.     Compound  accumulation  in  India,  and  for 
I  India  is  out  of  the  question  ;  all  that  can  be  abstracted  is  trans- 

I  ferred  as  soon  as  possible  to  Great  Britain,  which  pours  out  its 
sons  to  sojourn,  but  not  to  settle,  in  the  eastern  world. 

The  pretence  that  our  colonizing  in  India  would  be  an  en- 
croachment, and  an  intrusion,  seems  a  very  idle  one ;  if 
colonization  make  the  natives  happier  and  better,  it  matters  little 
by  what  name  it  is  called.  Enjoyment  may  be  an  intruder, 
though  a  very  welcome  one,  and  the  encroachment  of  good  upon 
evil  deserves  no  reprobation.  **  But  we  shall  supplant  the 
natives"  has  been  urged.  Is  the  colonist,  then,  a  conqueror? 
Not  he — he  comes  with  his  purse  to  purchase  the  lands  on  which 
he  settles,  to  unite  his  interests  permanently  with  the  interests 
of  the  country  ;  his  gains  are  to  fructify  there  ;  the  prosperity  of 
tlie  colony  is  his  prosperity  :  he  takes  nothing  but  that  for  which 
he  gives  an  equivalent,  and  his  very  success  depends  on  his  giving 
to  the  community  more  knowledge,  activity  and  wealth,  than  it 
possessed  before.  And  it  is  undoubted,  that  the  provinces  (Tishoot 
and  Purneah)  which  are  the  most  thickly  peopled  with  Europeans, 
are  the  most  industrious  and  the  most  prosperous  in  India. 

sum  realised  is  so  small  as  searccly  to  atford  them  the  necessaries  of  life.(") 
In  short,  throughout  the  whole  provinces  the  crowds  of  poor  wretches  who 
are  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence  are  beyond  belief:  on  passing  on 
through  the  country,  they  are  seen  to  pick  the  undigested  grains  of  food 
from  the  dung  of  elephants,  horses,  and  camels,  and  if  they  can  procure  a 
little  salt,  large  parties  of  them  sally  into  the  fields  at  night  and  devour  the 
green  blades  of  corn  or  rice  the  instant  they  are  seen  to  shoot  above  the 
surface.  Such,  indeed,  is  their  wretcliedness,  that  they  envy  the  lot  of  the 
convicts  working  in  their  chains  upon  the  roads,  and  have  been  known  to 
incur  the  danger  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  in  order  to  secure  themselves 
from  starving  by  the  allowance  made  to  those  who  are  condemned  to  hard 
labour."— pp.  131,  133. 

(")  This  source  of  profit,  insignificant  as  it  is,  together  with  that  arising 
from  ferries,  did  not  escape  the  searching  eye  of  government,  and  Regula- 
tion ID  of  1816,  and  6  of  1819  ordained  taxes  upon  each  ;  these  taxes,  Uow» 
ever,  it  has  since  been  found  expedient  to  repeal  as  unproductive. 
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The  weakness,  effeminacy  and  cowardice  of  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes— the  immorality,  the  barbarism  of  all,  have  been 
frequently  brought  forward  as  objections  to  any  system  of 
European  colonization.  No  protection  being  given  to  the  moral 
and  corporeal  infirmity  of  the  native,  he  would  meet  with  no 
tender  mercies  at  the  hands  of  the  comparatively  strong  and 
virtuous  colonists.  He  would  be  treated  worse  than  a  West-Indian 
negro.  Now,  the  very  reason  why  colonization  is  desired  is,  that 
the  East  Indian  may  be  elevated  to  a  condition  somewhat  superior 
to  that  of  his  West-Indian  black  brother.  At  present,  it  might 
be  hard  to  say  whether  of  the  twain  is  the  most  to  be  envied  by 
the  other.  Colonization  would  make  the  Oriental  slave  a  free 
man — would  give  him  an  immediate  market  for  his  spontaneous 
labour.  Let  legislation  throw  round  him  her  benevolent  protec- 
tion if  she  will— but  let  him — a  British  subject — not  be  denied 
the  benefits  which  free  intercourse  with  his  brethren  would  con- 
fer. Let  the  terms  of  colonization  be  stipulated  by  justice  and 
philanthro}>y — at  all  events  let  India  become  something  better 
than  one  vast  feeding-place,  where  foreign  birds  of  prey  congre- 
gate together  to  pounce  upon  the  spoil,  and  having  seized  it,  to 
wing  themselves  far  away. 

The  many  interests  involved  in  the  possession  of  lands  in 
India  have  been  frequently  and  loudly  urged  as  an  impediment 
to  the  settlement  of  strangers,  and  the  purchase  of  estates,  yet, 
if  closely  looked  at,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  Be  the  freehold 
right,  where,  or  what  it  may,  to  that  right  a  pecuniary  value 
must  attach,  and  its  amount  must  of  course  be  paid  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  fee-simple,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  seller. 
The  position  of  the  Zemindar  is  in  this  perfectly  analogous  to 
the  holder  of  the  tithe  of  an  estate  in  England — the  interest  of 
the  Ryot  is  also  a  fit  subject  for  calculation  (and  that  his  position 
would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  his  becoming  a  free  labourer 
might  easily  be  demonstrated),  and  what  is  not  held  by  the 
native,  must,  we  suppose,  be  deemed  the  property  of  the  Com- 
pany. Now,  if  the  Company  consented  to  sell  their  share  of 
the  whole,  contingent  on  the  purchase  of  portions,  much  em- 
barrassment would  not  be  the  consequence,  the  portions  belong- 
ing to  Indian  proprietors.  And  surely  there  are  waste  lands 
enough,  without  the  perplexities  of  various  claimants,  and  with 
these  experiments  may  commence. 

The  revenues  of  the  Indian  government  would  ultimately,  and 
to  some  extent,  immediately,  be  benefitted  by  the  settlement  of 
Europeans.  They  would  pay  for  these  estates — redeem  the  land- 
tax — advance  public  improvements — become  instruments  and 
valuable  agents  on  a  thousand  Qccasions— they  would  purify  the 
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public  morals — elevate  the  line  of  civilization — and,  in  a  word, 
become  central  sources  whence  the  stream  of  improvement 
^i  would  be  poured  forth.  They,  too,  would  form  a  nucleus  of  de- 
j  fence  against  foreign  invasion  infinitely  more  valuable  and  eco- 
nomical than  any  standing  army.  The  story  of  the  long 
endurance  of  the  Roman  sway  has  been  long  told.  They  amal- 
gamated with  those  whom  they  conquered,  and  elevated  their 
descendants  to  the  same  immunities  themselves  enjoyed.  It 
became,  after  one  generation  had  passed  away,  a  pride  and  a 
privilege  to  be  a  member  of  a  Roman  colony. 

Does  the  opposition  to  the  colonization  of  India  arise  from 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Company  to  give  up  the  prospective 
benefits  which  any  increase  in  the  value  of  the  soil  might  pro- 
mise them  ?  This  can  only  apply  to  the  newly-conquered  pro- 
vinces, in  which  the  amount  of  land-tax  remains  yet  undefined. 
Or  is  it  not  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  apprehension  that  the 
colonist  would  be  a  dangerous  and  indomptable  rival  in  the 
markets  both  of  India  and  England — offering  better  prices  to  the 
Oriental  cultivator  than  the  monopolist  will  pay,  and  furnishing 
the  markets  of  Europe  with  his  commodities  at  a  less  profit 
than  that  at  which  the  monopolist  will  sell  ? 

The  colonists  of  India  should  be  persons  of  capital,  of  know- 
ledge, and  activity.  To  such,  the  numerous  resources  which 
the  cheapness  of  labour — the  productiveness  of  the  soil — 
the  high  rate  of  interest— the  low  state  of  civiUzation — the  indo- 
lence of  the  few,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  many,  would  in  dif- 
ferent ways  afford  encouragement  and  profit.  There  is  scarcely 
any  one  department  of  agriculture  or  manufacture  which  would 
not  be  invigorated  by  the  application  of  wealth  and  active  in- 
telligence. Even  the  means  of  communication,  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  for  the  creation  and  dissemination  of 
prosperity,  are  inconceivably  imperfect.*  Every  implement  of 
husbandry  is  of  the  rudest  construction,  every  mechanical  con- 
trivance evidence  of  the  infancy  of  art.  All  that  has  been  done 
for  the  prosperity  of  India  of  late  may  pretty  distinctly  be 
traced  to  the  presence  of  Europeans — notwithstanding  all  the 
impediments  to  their  settlement,  all  the  clogs  on  their  industry, 
the  insecurity  of  their  tenures,  the  jealousy  of  their  influence, 
and  the  openly  avowed  hostility  of  the  rulers  of  India  to  any 
thing  which  bears  the  appearance  of  "  Colonization." 

*  "  Universal  poverty,"  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  "prevents  such  undertak- 
ings from  motives  of  public  spirit,  and  nothing  is  applied  to  such  works 
from  the  revenues  of  the  state.  Remains  of  stupendous  causeways,  ruins 
of  bridges  and  of  magnificent  stairs  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  not  replaced  by 
similar  undertakings  of  a  modern  date,  suggest  melancholy  reflections  on 
the  decline  of  the  country." 
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The  presence  of  English  settlers  in  different  parts  of  India, ; 
would  in  itself  be  a  protection  of  the  highest  value  to  the  natives 
in  tl^eir  neighbourhood,  who  are  now  helplessly  and  hopelessly 
exposed  to  the  extortions  of  collectors,  the  injustice  of  magis- 
trates, the  violence  of  military  authorities.,  or  the  petty  tyranny 
of  the  servants  of  the  police. 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  India  it  is  especially  important  to 
give  as  much  permanence  as  possible  to  all  plans  of  improve- 
ment. Premature  decay  seizes  hold  of  every  thing  that  is  even 
temporarily  abandoned,  and  the  instability  which  is  the  great 
enemy  of  excellence  is  instantly  developed  when  attention 
ceases  to  watch  over  the  objects  of  its  cares.  Even  the  fruits 
and  flowers  which  the  taste  of  Europeans  has  introduced  into 
particular  spots,  have  almost  without  exception  perished  from 
neglect,  when  left  by  those  who  planted  them.* 

The  influence  growing  out  of  the  possession  of  land  is  the 
strongest  and  most-  lasting-  of  political  powers.  If  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  territory  of  India  were  in  the  hands 
of  English  colonists,  it  is  certain  that  the  acts  of  the  Indian 
government  would  be  constantly  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
English  opinion.  Measures  which  tend  to  impoverish  the  soil 
or  to  impede  its  increasing  productiveness,  now  affect  only  the 
poor  and  helpless  blacks,  whose  voices  cannot  be  heard  in  our 
streets.  Misrule  compels  silence,  and  calls  it  safety.  What 
has  good  government  to  fear  from  uniting  the  interests  of  intel^ 
ligent  men  with  tlie  interests  of  a  whole  people.  By  such  an 
union  its  sway  would  be  abundantly  strengthened.  Unfounded 
complaints  would  be  speedily  removed,  and  the  gratitude  which 
men  feel  towards  the  sources  of  their  happiness  would  become 
a  mighty  instrument  in  the  hands  of  benevolent  authority. 

With  the  power  of  holding  land  in  India,  the  settler  must  be 
guaranteed  against  arbitrary  deportation.  He  cannot  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  despotic^  sway.  If  he  prospers,  the  fruits  of 
his  prosperity  must  be  secured  to  him.  The  restraints  upon 
locomotion  must  be  removed,  and  an  Englishman  must  be 
allowed  to  pass  from  one  district  to  another,  without  consulting 
the  good  pleasure  or  the  caprice  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  power  of  meeting  publicly  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  public  interest,  belong  too  to  those 
securities  which  every  Englishman  will  feel  necessary  to  his 
protection. 

Out  of  the  system  of  exclusion  innumerable  frauds  have 
grown.     Lands  have,  in  fact,  been  held  by  Europeans,  in  native 

*  Reflections  on  the  Present  State  of  India,  p.  178. 
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names  ;  and  thus,  as  it  always  happens,  regulations  baneful  to 
the  public  interest  have  been  clandestinely  violated.  Absurd 
restrictions  gravitate  towards  their  own  repeal ;  and,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  benefits  ever  conferred  upon  India 
has  grown  out  of  an  illegal  attempt  at  settlement  in  Benares, 
on  the  part  of  a  few  Euroj^eans,  nearly  forty  years  ago.  There 
they  obtained  some  acres  of  land,  and  were  successfully  culti- 
vating the  indigo  plant — the  resident  interfered — the  governor 
approved  of  his  interference,  and  the  experiment  was  crushed. 
Since  then  the  restraints  upon  the  cultivation  of  indigo  have 
been  considerably  loosened,  and  the  result  has  been,  that  there 
are  now  nearly  three  hundred  manufactories  conducted  by 
Europeans,  and  that  the  produce,  from  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  in  1786,  amounted,  in  1828,  to  twelve 
millions  of  pounds,  or  nearly  to  £.4,000,000  sterling  in  value. 

Of  the  disposition  of  the  Indian  people  to  receive  every 
advance  towards  them  with  gratitude  and  delight,  abundant 
evidence  overflows  on  every  side.  "  The  greatest  Zemindar  in 
this  district,"  says  sir  A.  Strachey,  on  another  occasion  **  though 
possibly  a  proud  man,  would  not  refuse,  for  the  promotion  of 
his  interest,  to  court  the  friendship  of  the  lowest  dependent  of 
an  European."  If  we  are  to  introduce  among  them  a  better 
morality  and  a  better  religion  than  their  own,  we  must  descend 
from  that  eminence  we  occupy,  and  break  down  the  barriers 
which  make  us  a  separate  people — an  encampment  of  strangers 
among  those  who  know  us  so  little,  and  of  whom  we  so  little 
know.  How  can  we  administer  to  wants  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted,  or  remove  diseases  we  have  not  studied  ? 

But  that  the  Indians  would  easily  co-operate  with  British 
settlers,  is  not  a  proposition  to  be  proved,  but  a  fact  to  be  stated. 
At  Calcutta  they  are  associated  in  a  thousand  ways — members 
of  the  same  public  bodies — acting  in  the  same  committees — 
partners  in  commercial  establishments — and  even  worshippers 
in  the  same  temple.  There  is  no  impassable  barrier  but  that 
which  has  been  created  by  a  system  of  despotism,  and  a  system 
of  liberality  would  sweep  it  away.  Look  at  the  proceedings  in 
relation  to  the  very  imprudent  conduct  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, in  determining  to  estabhsh  a  stamp  taxation  in  Calcutta. 
In  the  representations  against  this  measure,  the  names  of 
Hindoos  and  Mahommedans  are  blended  with  those  of  Anglo- 
Indians  and  Europeans,  and  they  appear  to  have  all  acted 
together  with  perfect  harmony  and  unity  of  purpose.* 

*  On  this  subject  we  cannot  avoid  referring  to  an  admirable  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  An  Appeal  to  England  against  the  New  Indian  Stamp  Act.''    It 
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Let  it  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that,  whether  forgotten  or  not,  a 
class  of  natives  are  gradually  springing  up  in  India,  whose 
influence  on  that  country  must  reckon  for  something  hereafter. 
The  children  of  European  fathers  by  native  mothfers,  and  their 
descendants,  are  daily  increasing  in  numbers,  in  intelligence, 
and  importance.  They  will  form  hereafter  the  bond  of  union 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered ;  and,  if  properly 
trained,  may  bring  about  that  fusion  of  European  and  Asiatic 
sympathies  and  interests,  which  is  so  needful  to  the  well-being 
of  both. 

But  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  natives  and  half-castes 
take  an  interest  in  public  matters,  will  their  discontent  grow 
and  spread  by  their  exclusion  from  all  places  of  trust  and  power. 
Distrust  sows  the  seeds  of  disaffection,  and  our  contempt  for 
others  is  a  busy  gatherer  of  hatred  for  ourselves.  In  India,  as 
every  where  else,  intellectual  power  gradually  diffuses  itself  in 
some  or  other  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  question  is, 
shall  it  grow  up  in  friendhness  or  in  hostiHty  ? 

The  state  of  the  Indian  army,  which  consists  of  about 
three  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Among  them  only  thirty  thousand  are  Europeans,  and  of  the 
rest  there  is  not  one  who  can  enter  the  service  except  as  a 
private,  and  not  one  who  can  be  elevated  even  to  the  rank  of 
an  ensign.  This  is  a  state  of  things  not  very  encouraging  to 
ambition,  nor  very  tranquillizing  to  discontent.  "  Yet  this  army 
holds  in  subjection  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  people." 
— [Free  Trade,  &c.  p.  72].  In  Russia  the  proportion  of  soldiery 
to  the  whole  population  is  as  one  to  seventy-five.  In  England 
it  is  as  one  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-four.  In  India  it  is 
only  one  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  if  Europeans 
only  are  reckoned  the  essential  and  effective  power  which 
maintains  our  domination,  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
four  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  revenues  of  British  India  for  the  year  1828  are  estimated 
at  .£.22,782,350,  a  larger  amount  than  that  received  by  any 
government  in  the  world.  Great  Britain  and  France  excepted. 
Of  this  enormous  sum  nearly  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  are 
raised  by  the  land-tax,  and  three  millions  and  a  half  by  the 
salt  and  opium  monopolies  ;  the  first  pressing  upon,  or  rather 
crushing,  all  hopes  of  agricultural  improvement ;  the  second, 
baneful  ahke  to  commerce  and   to  morality.     As  respects  the 

is  a  masterly  and  convincing  piece  of  argument,  and  contains  a  vast  deal 
of  valuable  collateral  matter,  evidencing  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
Bengal  localities,  and  breathing  throughout  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
benevolence. 
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first,  to  possess  the  sovereignty  of  the  soil,  to  abstract  from  it 
all  it  would  yield,  was  the  lesson  taught,  and  the  legacy  left,  by 
the  barbarous  Mahonnuedan  conquerors  of  India.  Yet  that 
Which  they  took  from  India,  they  spent  in  India.  In  their 
Moslem  footsteps  have  we  Christian  followers  chosen  to  tread. 
The  curse  they  flung  upon  the  land  we  have  perpetuated.  That 
which  they  established  by  fire  and  sword,  we  have  sanctioned 
by  deliberate  legislation.  And  with  the  spoils  of  our  conquests 
we  march  away.  To  develope  the  sources  of  wealth  and 
prosperity,  to  sacrifice  something  in  the  present,  in  order  to 
obtain  much  in  the  future,  has  been  no  part  of  our  purpose. 
It  has  been  a  perpetual  grasping  at  the  germs  of  wealth,  an 
exaction  such  as  might  be  looked  for  from  intruders  who  expect 
to  be  dismissed  on  the  morrow.  But  bad  and  grinding  as  was 
the  Moslem  system  of  taxation,  they  brought  their  superior 
intelligence  among  the  Hindoos  —  they  became  settlers  and 
holders  of  land — they  colonized — and  by  colonization  they 
improved  the  countries  they  conquered. 

The  comparison  between  the  value  of  the  productions  of 
Hindostan,  and  those  of  Great  Britain  are  placed  in  so  remark- 
able a  contrast  in  the  following  passages,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  it  entire. 

*  Bengal  is  about  the  same  size  as  Great  Britain,  and  each  contains 
about  thirty  million  of  cultivated  acres.  The  revenue  collected  in 
Bengal  is  less  than  £.3,500,000,  in  Britain  it  is  more  than 
£.50,000,000.  In  Bengal  the  value  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land 
is  little  more  than  £.1  an  acre,  and  the  expense  of  cultivation,  from 
the  waste  of  labour  and  inelliciency  of  implements,  averages  three- 
fourths  of  the  gross  produce  :  in  Britain  it  is  £.5  an  acre,  and  the 
expense  of  cultivation  less  than  one  third  of  the  gross  produce.  So 
that  though  the  gross  produce  of  Britain  exceeds  that  of  Bengal  only 
five-fold,  its  nett  produce  exceeds  that  of  the  latter  twelve-fold.  But 
the  agricultural  produce  of  Bengal  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
annual  creation  of  property  3  in  Britain  it  forms  but  one  half  of  the 
aggregate  gross  revenue. 

'  In  Bengal  four-fifths  of  the  population,  or  twenty- four  millions, 
are  agriculturists  3  of  the  remaining  six  millions,  the  greater  part  are 
artizans,  whose  earnings  are  a  mere  subsistence,  that  is  do  no  more 
than  defray  the  expense  of  production ;  a  very  few  are  rich  bankers 
and  merchants,  the  rest  are  petty  shopkeepers,  servants,  &c.  In 
Britain  oidy  one  third  of  the  population  are  agriculturists,  more  than 
that  proportion  are  employed  in  manufactures,  in  which  large  capitals 
are  invested,  and  the  rest  of  the  productive  labourers  are  engaged, 
under  the  agency  of  extensive  capitals,  in  mines,  shipping,  fisheries, 
banking,  &c.  In  Bengal,  a  gross  produce  of  £.32,000,000,  divided 
by  twenty-four  millions,  gives  £.  1  Is.  for  each  individual  3  in  Britain, 
a  gross  produce  of  c£.l  50^000^ 000,  divided  by  four  millions,  gives 
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£37  10s.  for  each  individual,  and  £.4-30,000,000,  divided  by  seventeen 
millions,  gives  £.25  5s.  for  each  individual.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  yearly  value  of  the  produce  exported,  exclusive  of  what  is  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  is  £.13  I8s.  6d.  per  head,  for  man, 
woman,  and  child,  black  and  white.' — pp.  212 — 214. 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  revenues  in  India  appears  to  be 
enormous ;  and  the  burthens  on  the  people  are  of  course  in- 
creased in  proportion.  Of  the  salt-tax,  one  of  the  most  oppres- 
sive, and  which  has  been  estimated  at  fifty  per  cent  on  the  whole- 
sale price  of  the  article,  nearly  thirty  per  cent  is  spent  in  the 
collection  ;  while  the  whole  of  the  machinery  for  gathering  in  the 
different  imposts  is  very  needlessly  oppressive  and  unecono- 
mical. 

Amidst  the  evils,  the  removal  of  which  is  of  the  most  crying 
urgency,  the  state  of  the  law  in  India  occupies  a  primary  place. 
Delay,  and  often  denial,  of  justice — expense  at  its  maximuna — 
vexation  unchecked  and  unbounded — form  the  almost  omni- 
present elements  in  the  field  of  Indian  judicature.  A  code  of  laws 
and  a  simplified  system  of  law-proceedings,  are  of  peremptory 
necessity  for  the  tolerable  government  of  the  country ;  and 
would,  in  themselves  alone,  be  so  vast  a  blessing  as  even  to 
weigh  down  a  thousand  political  evils.  Whatever  the  diffi- 
culties of  legal  reform  in  England,  they  are  comparatively 
trifling  in  India,  where  the  influence  of  lawyers,  great  though 
it  be,  is  not  omnipotent,  and  where  the  people  are  exceedingly 
disposed  to  look  upon  the  determinations  of  government  with 
the  greatest  deference.  A  beneficial  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  affects  no  superstitions — no  religious  opinions-r- 
it  is  a  boon  of  unqualified  and  undoubted  benefit,  compro- 
mising no  interests,  but  the  selfish  interests  of  the  few,  and 
giving  to  the  many  the  most  important  of  public  blessings. 

A  property  code,  were  it  merely  a  declaratory  one,  an  intro- 
duction of  the  natives  into  the  earliest  stages  of  judicial  admi- 
nistration, the  abolition  of  the  fee-gathering  system  by  the 
substitution  of  fixed  salaries,  a  riddance  of  the  useless  forms 
and  redundant  phraseology  of  the  English  system,  are  meliora- 
tions, each  of  consummate  importance  and  urgency. 

Nor  can  the  inattention  of  the  government  to  the  education 
of  the  people*  be  passed  over  without  animadversion.  We  are 
still  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Possessing  a  thousand  bene- 
fits from  civilization,  we  have  chosen  to  transfer  none  of  them 

*  There  is  an  annual  grant  of  10,000/.  provided  for  by  the  charter  of 
1813,  to  be  set  apart  for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  &c.  which  gives 
according  to  the  present  population  of  India,  about  a  farthing  per  annum, 
to  he  divided  among  every  forty  inhabitants. 
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to  those  among  whom  we  dwell.  We  have  been  proclaiming 
that  our  rule  is  founded  on  their  debasement ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  will  not  abide  the  test  which  the  better  instruc- 
tion of  the  natives  would  apply  to  it.  The  dangers  of  know- 
ledge have  been  trumpeted  forth  by  those  who  assume  that 
they  only  know  what  is  fit  for  the  Indian  people.  The  falla- 
cies and  the  fears  which  have  sought  to  retard  '  the  march  of 
mind  '  in  Europe,  are  reproduced,  and  with  greater  mischievous- 
ness  in  Asia.  In  this  part  of  the  world,  an  infusion  of  intelli- 
gence often  possesses  the  administration  ;  and  when  that  is  not 
the  case,  there  is  a  great  popular  power  which  effects  its  pur- 
poses whenever  it  chooses  to  put  forth  its  strength.  In  India, 
there  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  the  stale  sophism 
is  for  ever  repeated.  *'The  people  are  not  ripe  for  improve- 
ment, because  they  are  so  degraded  ;"  and  again,  "  They  are  so 
degraded  because  they  are  not  ripe  for  improvement."  In  this 
mist  of  vain  subterfuge,  is  it  supposed  the  question  of  the  moral 
advancement  of  scores  of  millions  can  be  for  ever  kept  out  of  sight  ? 
To  the  thoughtful  Christian,  the  state  of  India,  governed  as 
it  is,  and  prostrate  as  it  is  under  horrible  and  sanguinary  super- 
stitions, cannot  but  be  a  subject  of  pre-eminent  interest.  Is 
it  not  a  national  shame  and  stigma,  that  after  so  long  a  domin- 
ion there,  the  most  diabolical  observances  exist — nay,  flourish — 
nay,  are  made  sources  of  revenue  to  us,  the  British  rulers  of 
India?  Sanctioned  by  us,  and  by  us  protected,  the  car  of 
Juggernaut  rolls  over  the  mangled  dismemberments  of  hu- 
manity ;  reared  by  us,  and  by  us  protected,  the  pile  is  built 
and  the  flames  ascend  of  human  sacrifice.  Can  this  continue  ? 
The  advocates  of  the  Company  are  disposed  to  revel  in  the 
thought  that  it  has  "  opposed  "and  "  discouraged  "  conversions. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  desires  that  the  clergy  should  be  ''prohibited  " 
from  attempting  to  Christianise  the  Indian  population.  Yet 
he  deems  it  not  amiss  that  we  should  repair  the  Idol's  temple, 
,    and  decorate  his  bloody  car. 

Of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  most  of  the  late  advocates  of 

,  the  East- India  Company,  a  very  indifferent  opinion  will,  we 

I  think,  be  formed  by  those  who  look  through  their  productions 

^  with  an  unprejudiced  temper.     Sir  John  Malcolm  has   been 

I  usually  put  forward  as  an  invaluable  authority,  and  yet  he, 

^absurdly  enough,  indeed,   says,   that  'had  we  to  establish  an 

^administration   for  British   India,    the   man  would  justly  be 

deemed  insane  who  should  propose  the  present  system  ;'''^  and 

*  There  is  a  letter  of  the  directors  dated  April   12,  1815,  to  Madras, 
of  which  a  passage  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  sir  John's  notions. 
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then  he  goes  on  with  exquisite  complacency  to  show  that  this 
insane  system  has  produced  "  the  result  of  success  and  pros- 
perity/' Sir  John  has,  on  different  occasions,  shifted  his  ground  ; 
an  advocate  for  colonization  to-day,  an  enemy  to-morrow  ;  now 
insisting  that  it  is  necessary  to  diminish,  and  anon,  that  it  is 
all-important  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  court  of  directors  ; 
his  first  notion  quarrelling  with  his  second,  and  the  sir  John 
of  1826  demolishing  the  sir  John  of  1811,  sporting  with  '*  forked 
council,"  and  tossing  his  perplexed  auditory  from  one  dilemma 
to  another. 

Whether  India  shall  be  ruled  hereafter  by  the  East-India 
Company,  or  by  the  government  which  directs  the  concerns  of 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  is  really  a  secondary  consideration.  That 
our  Eastern  dominions  shall  be  ruled  differently  in  the  time  to 
come,  we  trust  public  opinion  will  have  the  virtue  to  demand, 
and  the  power  to  enforce.  That  which  is  the  bane  of  India 
cannot  be  the  blessing  of  Britain. 

It  is,  however,  obvious  to  us,  that  the  East-India  Company 
cannot  be  at  the  same  time  successful  traders,  and  virtuous 
rulers.  They  must  abandon  either  their  commerce  or  their 
sovereignty.  Their  commerce  is  pernicious  even  to  themselves, 
and  its  spontaneous  abandonment  would  do  the  Company 
honour.  Opinion  is  roused  on  the  subject  of  India,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  Company  to  the  claims  of  the  British  people 
may  finally  overwhelm  the  privileged  merchant  and  the  princely 
master.  And  then  they  must  give  to  their  often-repeated  de- 
sires to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  East  Indians, 
an  efficiency  stronger  than  that  of  "  wasted  words."  They  must 
unloose  the  tongues  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  them; 
and  they  must  break  down  that  mysterious  and  mischievous 
barrier  which  they  have  erected  between  India  and  England. 

During  the  progress  of  this  article  through  the  press,  the 
agreeable  intelligence  has  arrived,  that  lord  William  Bentinck 
has  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  system  of  colonization  by 
extending  the  facilities  by  which  Eurof)eans  were  allowed  to 
hold  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  to  indigo,  and  other 
agricultural  projects.     Information  has  not  reached  us,  by  which 

*  The  true  defence  of  our  system  of  taxation  is  not  that  it  is  preferable 
to  any  other  (meaning-  that  it  is  not  to  l)e  upheld  because  it  is  a  good  one), 
when  judged  according  to  the  generally  received  principles  of  political 
economy  (meaning  that  it  is  not  to  be  supported  because  it  is  a  wise  one), 
nor  even  that  it  has  been  continued  because  we  found  it  established  (mean- 
ing that  it  is  not  to  be  advocated  because  it  is  an  old  one; — but  (what  a 
confession  !  how  fit  for  the  Old  Baily  !)  we,  found  it  impracticahle  to  raise 
the  same  sum  in  a  less  objectionable  way.' — Colonial  Policy j  ii.  p.  107. 
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to  asce^tJ  In  how  far  this  important  concession  will  lead  to  the 
recognition  of  the  general  principle.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
governor-general's  purposes  will  not  be  thwarted  at  home.  At 
all  events,  India  has  at  no  time  had  prospects  of  prosperity  so 
bright  as  those  which  are  now  dawning  upon  her. 


THE   END. 


T,  C,  Hansard,  Pater-noster-row  Pre?s,  London. 
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